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Che  Sforp  of  Clongoioes  Wood. 


THIS  brief  sketch  of  the  story  of  Clongowes  Wood  is 
necessarily  both  tentative  and  imperfect.  The  his- 
tory of  a border  castle  of  the  Pale,  in  Catholic 
hands,  has  to>  be  linked,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
penal  laws,  with  the  foundation  of  a Catholic 
college  by  a specially-proscribed  religious  order.  The  law,  as 
laid  down  in  Dublin  during  the  last  century,  did  not  “ so  much 
as  presume  that  a Papist  breathed  the  air  of  Ireland,”  and  it 
is  therefore  but  natural  that  the  records  of  Clongowes  and  of 
the  early  Irish  Jesuits  should  be  obscure  and  defective.  The 
following  pages  are  accordingly  based  to>  a great  degree  on 
oral  tradition,  or  on  manuscript  material  supplied  in  recent 
years  by  those  who  remember  Clongowes  when  the  century  was 
s.till  young. 


PART  I. 

TO  1814. 

Placed  eighteen  miles  west  of  the  Irish  capital,  the  castle 
of  Clongowes  Wood  formed  in  mediseval  times  one  of  the  chain 
of  border  fortresses  built  to  defend  the  remnant  of  “ English 
land  ” from  the  inroads  of  the  “ Irish  enemy.”  Within  the 
present  townland  are  the  two  largest  portions  that  remain  of 
the  rampart  of  the  Pale,  erected  by  the  order  of  two  parlia- 
ments held  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh.  The 
earliest  mention  in  the  Norman  records  of  the  wood  of  Clon- 
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gowes  is  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  frequent 
reference  is  made  to  it  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when  it  was 
held  by  the  powerful  family  of  Eustace,  Viscounts  of  Baltin- 
glass,  a title  whose  holder  was  attainted  for  aiding  the  O’Byrnes 
of  Glenmalure  in  the  rising  of  1580.  The  Clongowes  branch, 
however,  were  undisturbed  till  the  rebellion  of  1641,  when 
James  Eustace  of  Clongowes  took  the  Irish  side.  The  com- 
missioners of  the  Cromwellian  settlement  declared  him  to  be 
“ an  Irish  Papist,  not  innocent,”  and  his  confiscated  lands 
passed  to  Richard  Raynell,  afterwards  Chief  Justice.  During 
the  troubled  times  of  this  war  Clongowes  is  twice  mentioned. 
Early  in  the  struggle  its  soldiers  surrendered  on  quarter,  and 
were  at  once  conveyed  to  Dublin  and  executed.  Later  on,  a 
Puritan  detachment  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Mistress 
Eustace,  who  was  afterwards  barbarously  murdered  for  refusing 
to  disclose  the  whereabouts  of  a secret  chamber.  In  1677  the 
estate  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Brownes,  a Catholic 
family  of  Dublin,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Castle  Browne,  still 
used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  college.  Intermarrying  with 
the  Fitzwilliam  family  and  with  the  Wogans  of  Rathcoffey, 
they  ultimately  assumed  the  name  of  Wogan-Browne. 

The  Brownes  of  Castle  Browne  were  one  of  those  many 
Catholic  Irish  houses  which,  as  Macaulay  points  out,  achieved 
distinction  in  the  last  century  everywhere  out  of  Ireland.  One 
of  them  became  a field-marshal  in  the  army  of  the  Empire. 
Pitted  against  the  great  Frederick  of  Prussia  in  person,  he 
acquitted  himself  nobly,  and  fell  at  the  head  of  his  forces  in 
one  of  the  many  hard-fought  battles  of  the  Seven  Years’  War. 
About  his  death  a striking  story  is  told,  attested  as  traditional 
by  Colonel  Wogan-Browne,  who,  at  the  time  of  writing,  com- 
mands the  Third  Hussars  in  the  distant  East.  The  room  which 
looks  out  on  the  hall  of  Clongowes  was  in  those  days  an  ironing 
room,  and  a favourite  gathering-place  of  the  servants 'of  the 
house  was  its  ample  fireside.  One  ironing-day,  the  door  of  the 
room  and  the  hall-door  both  stood  open  and  the  knot  of 
servants  saw  an  officer  in  full  uniform  enter  the  hall  and 
mount  the  staircase.  His  hands  were  pressed  to'  his  breast, 
as  if  he  strove  to  staunch  a wound,  the  blood  from  which 
stained  profusely  his  white  cloak.  Recovering  from  their 
fright,  the  servants  rushed  upstairs,  and  asked  the  ladies  of 
the  house  if  they  had  seen  their  brother,  the  Marshal.  On 
receiving  a reply  in  the  negative  they  described  exactly  what 
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they  had  seen.  The  ladies  without  hesitation  declared  that 
their  brother  must  have  been  killed  in  battle,  and  at  once 
ordered  mourning,  had  Masses  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul, 
and  held  a wake,  with  all  the  lavish  hospitality  of  the  time. 
A fortnight  later  came  the  news  of  the  Marshal’s  death  on  the 
held  of  Prague,  at  the  exact  hour  of  the  apparition. 

Success  abroad,  however,  in  those  days  did  not  mean  peace 
and  security  at  home.  It  was  in  the  power  of  any  petty  Irish 
official  to  annoy  in  a thousand  ways  Catholics  of  property  in 
this  country  in  the  last  century,  and  the  owners  of  Castle 
Browne  were  no'  more  exempt  than  the  Catholic  peers  of 
Ireland,  who  more  than  once  petitioned  Dublin  Castle  for 
relief  from  the  intolerable  interference  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  The  burial  vault  which  was  erected  in  1737  by 
Stephen  Browne,  outside  the  Mainham  cemetery,  and  just 
within  his  own  property,  bears  to  this  day  a quaint  inscription 
in  which  he  protests  that  his  act  was  due  solely  to  the  un- 
reasonable exactions  of  the  rector  of  the  parish.  A successor 
of  the  latter  reports  to  the  Under-Secretary  in  1780  that  Castle 
Browne  is  a notorious  haunt  of  Popish  priests  and  friars,  who, 
by  the  negligence  of  the  magistrates,  were  able  to  come  and 
go  without  molestation.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century  we 
find  that  the  Squire  Browne  of  that  time  was  a magistrate  for 
the  counties  of  Kildare,  Dublin,  and  Meath.  He  was  deprived 
of  his  commissions  subsequently  by  an  imported  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, restored  during  the  brief  ministry  of  “All  the  Talents,”  by 
Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  and  again  deprived  by  that  great  Irish- 
man’s English  successor.  The  castellated  mansion,  rebuilt,  as 
the  Latin  inscription  over  the  entrance  testifies,  by  Stephen  Fitz- 
william  Browne,  in  1718,  was  enlarged  and  decorated  in  1788 
by  the  Thomas  Wogan-Browne  who  underwent  those  transfor- 
mations of  judicial  fortune.  The  friend  and  neighbour  of 
Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  of  Rathcoffey,  he  is  said  to  have 
sheltered  that  remarkable  man  on  one  occasion  during  the 
troubled  times  a hundred  years  ago.  It  is  said  that  a party 
of  soldiers  came  to'  Rathcoffey  to  arrest  its  owner  as  an  United 
Irishman.  He  made  for  Castle  Browne,  having  got  away  by 
lumping  from  the  high  balcony  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  ruins  of 
Rathcoffey  House.  His  pursuers  just  reached  the  hall-door 
of  Squire  Browne’s  mansion  as  Rowan  passed  into  the  “ round- 
room  ” above,  and  they  immediately  fired  at  him.  But  he  had 
time  to  close  the  fine  oak  door,  in  which  the  marks  of  the  slugs 
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are  still  pointed  out.  From  the  “ round-room  ” he  rushed  into 
the  library,  and  with  great  presence  of  mind  throwing  his  hat 
out  of  an  open  window,  sought  security  in  the  tower  room,  the 
door  of  which  it  is  still  hard  to  distinguish  from  the  surrounding 
bookshelves.  The  soldiers,  seeing  the  hat  lying  derelict  on  the 
“ Ha-ha/’  concluded  that  he  had  again  risked  a dangerous 
jump,  and  abandoned  the  idea  of  a search  for  him  in  the  thick 
woods.  It  should  be  recorded,  however,  that  a few  scientific 
historians  throw  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  this  treasured 
tradition,  and  attribute  the  marks  on  the  door  of  the  “ round- 
room  ” to  firearms  of  a more  delicate  nature,  much  in  vogue, 
both  within  doors  and  without,  among  Irish  squires  in  the  last 
century.  Hamilton  Rowan  closed  a long  life  at  Rathcoffey 
seventy  years  ago.  He  was  a strong  supporter  of  the  Emanci- 
pation movement,  and  on  most  friendly  terms  with  the  new 
residents  at  Castle  Browne. 

About  1810  the  estate  passed  to>  General  Michael  Wogan- 
Browne,  of  the  army  of  Saxony,  who  commanded  a division  in 
Napoleon’s  march  to  Moscow.  The  new  owner  found  the 
estate  encumbered,  as  the  inscription  Laribus  Amicisque  on  a 
basement  stone  would  lead  one  to  expect.  He  did  not  wish 
to  abandon  his  profession  in  such  stirring  times,  and  he  pre- 
ferred an  honoured  position  abroad  to  that  of  a helot  at  home. 
Thus  it  happened  that  he  parted  with  the  castle  and  demesne 
to  the  Irish  Jesuits.  We  have  now  reached  a point  where  it 
becomes  necessary  to  turn  back  on  the  devious  historical  path- 
ways of  the  penal  times,  and  to  trace  briefly  the  work  in 
Ireland  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  Old  Society,  and  how  they  handed 
on  the  task  to  those  of  the  New. 

The  Irish  mission  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  founded  in  1542, 
by  Fathed  Paschasius  Brouet,  one  of  the  original  companions 
of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  was  never  very  considerable  in  point 
of  numbers.  When  most  flourishing,  during  the  period  when 
the  Confederation  of  Kilkenny  ruled  in  Ireland,  it  possessed 
thirteen  houses,  some  of  which  were  schools,  and  one  a novi- 
tiate. In  1656,  a few  years  after,  there  were  but  eighteen 
Jesuits  in  Ireland,  and  after  some  fluctuation  they  stood  again 
at  that  figure  when  in  November,  1773,  Father  John  Barron 
published  in  the  little  chapel  in  Waterford  the  Papal  Brief 
suppressing  the  Society  to  which  he  belonged.  The  story  of 
the  next  forty  years — a real  wandering  in  the  desert — is  a mar- 
vellous one.  The  small  band,  no  longer  composed  of  religious, 
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were  tilled  with  the  conviction  that  the  Society  would  some  day 
be  restored  to  life  for  the  sendee  of  the  Church,  and  determined 
to  prepare  for  that  event.  Their  small  property  was  care- 
fully realised,  and  formed  into  a single  missionary  fund,  to>  be 
devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a Jesuit  college  in  the  future. 
Despite  perils  from  the  elaborate  contrivances  of  the  penal 
code,  from  the  informer  and  the  false  friend,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  fund  was  carried  on  steadily,  one  of  their  number 
being  appointed  by  his  brethren  to  watch  over  it.  In  1 773  this 
duty  was  entrusted  to  Father  John  Ward,  and  on  his  death  to 
Father  John  Fullam.  In  the  year  of  the  reign  of  terror  Father 
Richard  O’Callaghan  became  superior,  and  directed  their  in-  ' 
terests  until  1803,  when  Father  Marmaduke  Stone,  of  Stony- 
hurst,  became  head  of  the  English  and  Irish  missions  of  the 
now  partially-restored  Society.  During  the  time  of  the  sup- 
pression, the  Fathers  in  Ireland  busied  themselves  in  mis- 
sionary work  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Father  Austin 
kept  a famous  school  in  Dublin,  and  had  among  his  scholars 
Archbishop  Murray,  and  Dr.  Blake  of  Dromore.  Father 
Clement  Kelly  was,  at  the  instance  of  James,  first  Duke  of 
Leinster,  appointed  parish  priest  of  Maynooth.  Father  Betagh, 
of  whom  more  than  one  memorial  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Clon- 
gowes,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  notable  of  all.  Untiring  in  his 
missionary  labours,  he  died  in  1811,  at  a very  advanced  age, 
having  been  for  many  years  Vicar-General  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Dublin.  Though  he  passed  away  before  his  eyes  saw  the 
restored  Society  in  Ireland,  he  was  in  a real  sense  the  link 
between  the  Old  Society  and  the  New.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  laborious  life,  the  prospects  of  the  restoration  became 
brighter.  Stonyhurst  was  opened  in  1794,  and  about  ten 
years  later  the  Jesuit  provinces  in  Russia  and  in  the  two 
Sicilies  were  recognised  by  the  Holy  See  as  canonically  exist- 
ing. Father  Betagh  determined  to  provide  as  far  as  he  could 
for  the  Irish  mission.  Funds  were  there,  small,  but  sufficient 
for  the  immediate  object ; and  men  he  found  in  the  scholars 
whom  he  trained  with  Father  Austin  in  the  schools  they  had 
established  in  Dublin.  By  1807  they  had  reached  Stonyhurst, 
ana  soon  entered  on  the  regular  period  of  training  of  the  novi- 
tiate. Their  exact  number  we  learn  from  a letter  of  the  rector 
of  the  college,  addressed  to  the  “ Rev.  T.  Betagh,  Cook  Street, 
Dublin,”  in  1809,  in  which  the  writer  “ proposed  sending  some 
of  the  Irish  Eleven  to  Palermo,  in  order  to  finish  their  studies 
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there,  and  receive  ordinations.”  “ They  are  all,”  he  adds, 

“ young  men  of  abilities,  have  done  very  well  in  their  studies 
here,  and  are  likely  to  do  credit  to  their  country ; ” and  the 
subsequent  work  of  Bartholomew  Esmonde,  Paul  Ferley, 
Charles  Aylmer,  Robert  St.  Leger,  and  James  Butler,  amply 
fulfilled  the  prophecy.  The  sixth  mentioned,  Edmond  Cogan, 
of  Cork,  died  in  Sicily  during  the  time  of  preparation  for  the 
arduous  work  that  awaited  them.  Three  years  before  another 
young  Irish  Jesuit  had  preceded  them,  one  who  was  destined 
to  be  the  first  Superior  of  the  restored  Society  in  Ireland,  and 
to  do'  mighty  work  for  the  Church  in  his  native  land  and 
beyond  the  ocean. 

The  favourite  scholar  of  Father  Betagh,  Peter  Kenny,  was 
sent  by  him  in  1802  to  Carlow  College.  He  was  then  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  and  gave  great  promise  of  fine  talent  as  a 
preacher  and  a theologian.  In  1804,  on  the  20th  of  September, 
he  entered  the  novitiate  in  Stonyhurst,  and  he  was  ordained 
priest  at  Palermo  in  1808.  Subsequently,  before  the  close  of 
his  student  life  in  18 n,  he  took  an  important  part  in  the  nego- 
tiations between  Pius  VII.  and  the  British  commanders  in  the 
Mediterranean,  who>  were  anxious  that  his  Holiness  should 
save  himself  from  Napoleon’s  power  by  accepting  English 
hospitality.  He  also  worked  among  the  soldiers  in  Malta,  and 
in  1812  returned  to  Ireland  as  head  of  the  yet  unfounded 
mission.  The  worth  of  the  young  priest  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  almost  immediately  appointed  Vice- 
President  of  Maynooth,  an  office  which  he  accepted  for  a single 
year,  on  condition  that  Archbishop  Murray  should  be  for  the 
same  time  President.  The  condition  of  time  he  insisted  on, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  devote  himself  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
foundation  of  a Jesuit  college  in  Ireland.  His  tenure  of  office 
in  Maynooth,  closing  in  November,  1813,  was  a most  fruitful 
period  in  the  history  of  that  great  college.  One  great  feature 
which  he  introduced  there  was  the  regular  annual  retreat  ; he 
was  the  first  to  give  exactly  the  spiritual  exercises  in  Ireland 
in  this  century,  and  the  good  work  was  begun  in  the  most 
fitting  place.  Late  in  the  year  1813,  he  purchased  Castle 
Browne,  and  prepared,  with  the  help  of  those  of  the  “ Irish 
Eleven  ” who  had  returned  from  Sicily,  to  open  a college  for 
lay  students,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  party  of  ascendancy  in  Ireland  soon  raised  the  alarm. 
The  Hibernian  Magazine  of  November  18th,  1813,  contained 
an  article  on  the  growth  of  Popery,  written  in  Mr.  John 
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Giffard's  best  style.  “ The  magnificent  edifice  of  Castle 
Browne,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,”  said  the  scribe,  “ which 
cost  over  ^26,000  in  building,  has  been  purchased  by  a party 
of  Jesuits  for  ^16,000.  Ireland  now  stands  in  imminent 
danger.  If  Popery  succeeds,  our  fairest  plains  will  once  more 
witness  days  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of  Bloody  Mary,  and 
the  walls  of  Derry  shall  again  become  the  lamentable  bul- 
warks against  Popish  treachery  and  massacre.”  This  tirade 
called  forth  an  answer  from  O’Connell,  then  beginning  to 
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organize  the  mighty  movement  which  ended  in  Cathode  Eman- 
cipation. It  was  not  the  only  service  which  he  rendered  to 
the  new  foundation.  When  examined  eleven  years  later 
before  a Parliamentary  Committee,  he  disclosed  the  fact  that 
he  had  advised  Father  Kenny  to  purchase  what  is  known  as  a 
forfeited  estate,  and  his  reason  for  doing  so  throws  some  light 
on  the  position  of  Catholics  at  the  time.  “ I infinitely  prefer,” 
said  the  great  lawyer,  “ that  it  should  have  been  a forfeited 
property,  and  that  for  the  distinct  reason  that  the  origin  of  the 
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title  is  easily  traced.  After  the  usurpation  (of  Cromwell)  all 
those  who  obtained  forfeited  property  took  out  patents  for  it ; 
and  therefore  we  can  easily  find  the  patents,  and  direct  the 
search  merely  for  subsequent  periods — so  that  1 take  it  to 
be  an  additional  advantage,  in  carrying  an  estate  to>  market  in 
Ireland,  that  it  was  a forfeited  estate  . . . Circumstances 

have  placed  me  a good  deal  in  the  confidence  of  wealthy 
Catholics ; I do  not  think  I can  call  to  recollection  the  pur- 
chases by  Catholics  of  anything  but  forfeited  estates/'  It  is 
said,  too,  that  the  Catholic  leader  judged  it  prudent  to  have 
Clongowes  held  for  some  time  by  a Protestant  gentleman  as 
trustee  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  that  he  selected  for  the 
purpose  Mr.  William  Parnell,  of  Avondale,  author  of  the 
T realise  on  the  Penal  Laws . 

A more  formidable  antagonist  than  the  Hibernian  Maga- 
zine soon  appeared.  Early  in  1814,  while  preparations  for  the 
opening  of  the  College  were  being  made,  Mr.  Robert  Peel, 
then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  summoned  Father  Kenny  to 
appear  for  examination  at  Dublin  Castle.  The  mandate  was 
in  point  of  fact  illegal,  but  Father  Kenny  had  no>  hesitation  in 
complying  with  it,  and  when  questioned  by  the  future  Prime 
Minister,  at  once  avowed  himself  a Jesuit.  The  boldness  of 
the  declaration  was  a source  of  some  alarm  to  the  more  cautious 
and  perhaps  timorous  policy  which  found  favour  among 
English  Catholics  at  the  time.  Writing  to<  Father  Kenny  from 
Stonyhurst,  on  March  15th,  1814,  Father  C.  Plowden  says  : — • 
“ I do  not  mean  to  arraign  your  avowal  to>  Mr.  Peel,  that  you 
are  a member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  I must  suppose  that 
you  had  good  reasons  for  this  open  acknowledgment,  but  I own 
I do  not  see  them.  I suspend  my  judgment  on  this  one  point, 
and  in  every  other  part  of  your  interview  with  him  I think  your 
conduct  was  manly,  dignified,  and  honourable/5  That  Father 
Kenny  was  well  able  to  meet  his  interrogator  is  clear  from  one 
portion  of  the  interview. 

“ I understand  you  have  money  in  the  funds,55  said  Mr. 
Peel. 

Father  Kenny : “ Such  is  the  case,  sir.55 

Mr . Peel : “ Are  you  not  aware  that  we  can  confiscate  that 
property?55 

Father  Kenny:  “To  a mercantile  nation  like  England,  a 
character  for  honesty  and  good  faith  are  quite  as  necessary  as 
to  an  individual  trader.  Money  confided  to  the  keeping  of 
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the  English  Government  must  be  safe  from  confiscation  . . . 
On  that  point  I have  no  apprehension.  Nevertheless,  your 
government  may  attempt,  and  they  certainly  have  the  power 
to  effect  such  a violation  of  the  rights  of  property ; but  in  doing 
so  they  will  violate  the  maxim  of  Lord  Chatham,  whose  states- 
manship you  profess  to  hold  in  veneration.  As  you  may  not 
recollect  the  circumstances  at  this  moment,  suffer  me  to  recall 
it  to  you.  It  having  been  suggested  to  him  to  lay  hold  of  the 
monies  lying  in  the  English  funds  in  the  names  of  the  natives 
of  France,  with  which  country  war  was  waging,  ‘ No,  no/  said 
he,  ‘ if  the  devil  had  money  in  the  English  funds,  it  should  be 
held  safe  for  him/  ,J 

The  Chief  Secretary  did  not  further  interfere,  and  on  May 
1 8th,  1814,  the  first  student,  James  MacLornan,  of  Dublin, 
entered  Clongowes  W ood  College. 


PART  II. 

EARLY  YEARS  OF  THE  COLLEGE,  1814-1839. 

The  sources  of  information  as  to  the  scholastic  beginnings  of 
Clongowes,  though  sadly  incomplete,  yet  afford  us  a fairly 
clear  picture  of  the  custom  that  ruled  and  the  work  that  was 
done  in  the  College  nearly  ninety  years  ago.  More  than  one 
of  the  scholars — there  is  an  air  of  antiquity  in  the  very  name — 
who1  were  then  within  its  walls  has  committed  to  print  his 
recollections  of  his  schooldays  : and  of  those  who  entered 
during  the  first  six  years  two>  are  yet  with  us  to  afford  their 
willing  assistance.  The  old  account-books,  the  journals  kept 
by  College  officials,  the  stories  that  have  gathered  round 
classic  spots,  all  help  to  tell  the  tale. 

It  has  been  said  that  not  ample  breadth  of  lands  nor  noble 
buildings,  but  men  alone,  do'  constitute  a state ; and  the  rule 
holds  true  of  the  microcosm  that  we  call  a college.  The  small 
band  who  aided  Father  Kenny  in  his  great  task,  and  settled 
those  lines  of  work  that  became  firm  tradition  in  after-years, 
were  no-  mere  professional  teachers.  They  were  all  young  Irish- 
men— Father  Kenny  himself,  the  oldest,  was  but  thirty-five 
years  of  age ; they  were  fresh  from  Stonyhurst  and  from  Sicily, 
where  Jesuit  tradition  was  cherished;  they  commenced  their 
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work  in  the  year  that  saw  the  restoration  of  their  order  through- 
out the  world  proclaimed  in  the  most  solemn  form  by  the 
Pontiff,  who  had  himself  been  just  released  from  the  bondage 
of  Fontainebleau.  The  three  masters  who  headed  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  1814  all  deserve  special  mention.  Father  Shine, 
who  taught  the  first  Rhetoric  class,  was  an  enthusiastic  teacher, 
and  a scholar  of  wide  and  accurate  knowledge.  Few  masters 


THE  ENTRANCE  IIALL. 

— another  old  Clongowes  word,  far  more  prized  than  the  title 
of  “ professor  ” — have  ever  won  so>  thoroughly  as  he  the  rever- 
ence and  affection  of  their  scholars  ; and  of  these  not  a few, 
as  we  shall  see,  rose  to  eminence  in  their  own  land.  His  early 
death  a score  of  years  later,  was  due  to  his  attendance  on  the 
sick  in  Dublin  during  the  great  plague  of  cholera  that  then 
raged  in  Ireland;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  most  gifted, 
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if  also-  most  wayward  of  his  many  brilliant  scholars,  Francis 
Mahony,  better  known  as  Father  Prout,  risked  his  life  in  Cork 
in  the  same  noble  service.  Father  James  Butler  was,  tradition 
tells  us,  unsparing  of  himself  as  a teacher,  always  ready  to  help 
and  to  instruct  ; as  a theologian  he  was  considered  a rival  to 
the  Father  Superior  himself.  His  early  death  in  1820,  before 
he  had  entered  on  his  thirtieth  year,  was  a severe  loss  to  the 
rising  College,  and  was  due  to  his  incessant  application  to  work 
that  he  loved.  “ I shall  see  Clongowes  no  more/  were  his  last 
words  as  he  lay  dying  in  Dublin,  “ salute  the  community  in  my 
name,  and  assure  them  of  my  sincerest  affection.”  Third  on 
the  list  was  Father  Paul  Ferley,  who  was  long  spared  to  the 
College.  “He  was,”  writes  one  of  his  scholars  of  1825,  “far 
and  away  the  prime  favourite  at  Clongowes  during  his  career 
of  more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  and  during  all  that  time 
he  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  who  had  relations 
with  him,  both  in  class  and  out  of  it.  A fine  Greek  scholar, 
he  was  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  The  Rattler , for  the  bril- 
liant way  in  which  he  used  to  rattle  through  his  work,  retouch- 
ing so  happily  the  odes  and  orations  of  his  class,  and  rendering 
so  choicely  some  of  the  more  celebrated  passages  from  the 
ancient  poets  and  orators.” 

It  was  but  natural  that  such  masters  should  send  forth  scho- 
lars of  great  and  varied  talents,  and  the  list  of  those  who  entered 
in  the  first  ten  months — the  period  of  Napoleon’s  sojourn  at 
Elba — will  suffice  to  show  how  expectation  was  fulfilled.  It 
includes  Sir  John  Lentaigne,  the  founder  of  the  Industrial  and 
Reformatory  schools  in  Ireland  ; Joseph  Lentaigne,  his  brother, 
who,  in  i860,  became  first  Provincial  of  the  Irish  Jesuits; 
James  O’Brien,  afterwards  Justice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench; 
Maurice  O’Connell,  John  O’Connell,*  and  Morgan  O’Connell, 
sons  of  the  great  Tribune ; Sir  Edward  MacDonnell,  first 
Chairman  of  the  Great  Southern  Railway;  Sir  Roger  Therry, 
who  was  the  first  Catholic  to>  obtain  office  in  Australia,  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Canning ; and  George  Kernan,  after- 
wards a Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras.  On  November 
day,  1814,  is  recorded  the  admission  of  James  Lynch,  who 
died  but  the  other  day,  the  saintly  and  well-beloved  Bishop  of 
Kildare.  Three  months  later  we  find  together  the  names  of 
Timothy,  Nicholas,  and  Francis  Mahony;  the  two  former 
being  the  founders  of  the  famous  Blarney  firm,  their  more 
noted  brother  the  author  of  The  Bells  of  Shandon.  And  next 
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to  them  is  The  O’Gorman  Mahon,  who*  proposed  O’Connell  for 
Clare  in  1828,  was  returned  for  that  county  himself  in  1830, 
and  died,  while  member  for  Carlow,  in  1891. 

The  number  of  students  admitted  in  the  course  of  the  first 
year  would  seem  to  have  been  about  no.  In  the  autumn  of 
1816  this  figure  must  have  been  left  far  behind,  for  the  num- 
ber of  those  in  residence  is  put  down  as  exactly  200,  and  by 
1818  had  grown  to  220.  That  the  College  had  grown  so 
rapidly  was  due  in  some  degree  to  the  dearth  of  educational 
institutions  of  its  type  in  Ireland,  and  its  effects  were  seen  in, 
the  opening  of  the  sister  college  of  Tullabeg  in  1818,  as  well 


THE  CHAPEL—  INTERIOR. 


as  by  an  outbreak  of  fever  at  Clongowes,  which  made  it  neces- 
sary to  close  the  school  for  a short  period.  Father  Charles 
Aylmer,  who  at  this  time  became  second  Rector  of  Clongowes, 
took  steps  to  meet  the  difficulty,  and  erected  in  1818  and  1819 
the  fine  building  which  served  so  many  generations  of  scholars 
as  a study-hall  and  a refectory.  A few  years  before  had  seen 
the  commencement  of  the  College  library,  the  first  instalment 
of  which  came  by  ship  from  Italy,  and  having  been  driven  by 
storm  from  Cork  to  Down,  was  wrecked  in  Carlingford  Lough. 
At  the  same  time  the  chapel  was  built  and  opened  to  the 
neighbourhood,  the  fine  painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  as  well  as 
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those  of  Pius  VII.  and  St.  Ignatius,  being  executed  by  Ossani. 
In  it  was  formally  erected,  in  1820,  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  which  inherited  the  record-book  of  the  Sodality 
founded  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  Dublin  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  I.  The  first  director  of  the  new  Sodality  was 
Father  Bartholomew  Esmonde,  who  was  Rector  in  1820-1, 
and  again,  on  the  expiration  of  Father  Kenny’s  second  term, 
from  1830  to  1836. 

The  leading  features  of  college  life  outside  the  classrooms 
differed  in  many  notable  ways  from  those  which  prevail  at  the 
end  of  the  century.  In  those  early  times  the  hour  of  rising 
was  six  in  summer,  and  was  even  earlier  afterwards ; in  winter 
it  was  seven.  The  dinner-hour  was  the  patriarchal  one  of 
noon,  and  the  whole  body  of  scholars,  tall  and  small,  retired  to 
bed  at  nine  o’clock.  Then  the  usual  drink  in  the  afternoon 
was  invariably  beer,  and  the  oldest  Clongownians  wore  a 
uniform,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  It  is  described  by 
one  who  wore  it  four  score  years  ago,  and  who  is  still  happily  at 
work,  as  being  composed  of  “ a cap  made  of  rabbit-skin,  blue 
cloth  coat  with  brass  buttons,  yellow  cassimere  waistcoat,  and 
corduroy  trousers.”  The  lapse  of  years  brought  small  changes 
in  the  list,  and  we  find  from  a scholar  of  1840  that  while  unifor- 
mity in  all  other  respects  was  rigidly  enforced,  the  boys  of  that 
later  day  were  allowed  to  suit  themselves  in  the  matter  of  the 
waistcoat,  a concession  which  led  to*  many  serious  consulta- 
tions every  year,  on  St.  Patrick’s  eve,  with  Brother  “ Jerry  ” 
Kelleher,  then  and  many  a decade  after  in  charge  of  the  tailor’s 
shop.  Handball  and  football  were  the  chief  amusements, 
summer  and  winter;  but  there  was  no  organised  system  of 
amusements  such  as  arose  after  the  middle  of  the  century.  The 
“ higher  line,”  as  the  older  scholars’  division  of  the  house  was 
termed  from  the  start,  were  privileged  to  keep  greyhounds,  and 
playdays  were  usually  spent  in  coursing  the  hares  which  then 
and  now  are  numerous  in  “ the  county  of  the  short  grass.” 
The  planning  of  these  expeditions  would  often  be  commenced 
weeks  beforehand,  and  the  programme  remembered  for  years 
afterwards.  Thus  we  have  an  exact  account  of  how  on  a 
memorable  day  in  November,  1825,  “ among  the  arrangements 
for  the  occasion  it  was  agreed  that  the  Rhetoricians,  muster- 
ing about  twenty  of  as  smart  Irish  boys  as  ever  started  in 
coursing  line  on  a headland,  should  take  ( the  Duke  of 
Leinster’s  country,’  as  far  as  Carton,  the  other  two  portions  of 
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the  Higher  Line,  Poetry  and  First  of  Grammar,  taking  other 
directions.”  On  that  occasion  the  first  class  of  the  house  was 
in  charge  of  its  Master,  Mr.  Francis  Mahony,  and  they  had 
settled  for  a two  o'clock  dinner  at  Maynooth,  afternoon  refresh- 
ments at  Celbridge,  and  then  five  miles  across  country  to 
Clongowes,  which  they  had  hoped  to  reach  by  “ night  prayers, 
the  bell  for  which  rang  on  playdays  at  nine,  and  on  ordinary 
ones  at  half-past  eight."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
distinction  in  the  last  clause  holds  exactly  to-day. 

Play-days  in  those  times,  and  to  some  degree  ever  since, 
have  had  a habit  of  clustering  together  round  great  festivals. 


HIGHER  LINE  GALLERY. 

The  non-existence  of  the  modern  Christmas  vacation  was 
responsible  for  the  most  notable  succession  of  them,  close  on 
half-a-dozen ; and  Shrovetide,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide  were 
celebrated  by  three  days  each.  It  was  at  these  times  that 
theatricals  “ kept  things  going."  There  is/  little  trace  of 
elaborate  preparation  in  them,  “ High  Life  Below  Stairs,"  and 
“ Malachi  Magruder,”  being  fair  types  of  the  style  then  in 
vogue,  but  by  1845  the  performances  were  of  loftier  flight. 
About  that  year  Goldsmith's  two  immortal  plays  were  acted  by 
a volunteer  dramatic  club,  organised  by  Mr.  Francis  Murphy; 
and  there  are  traces  later  on  of  a more  regular  system,  sup- 
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ported  by  a graduated  tax  levied  with  much  discrimination  by 
a special  finance  committee. 

But  the  great  event  of  the  academical  year  came  when 
summer  was  well-nigh  spent,  at  the  close  of  the  month  of  July. 
The  Academy  Day  was  the  occasion  on  which  the  scholars  of 
Clongowes  Wood  gave  a public  proof  of  their  progress  in  all 
liberal  arts,  and  it  was  an  event  which  long  continued  to  be 
attended  with  grave  and  formal  ceremony,  as  witness  the  wear- 
ing of  Court  dress  by  the  Rector.  The  earliest  academy  list 
which  remains  is  that  of  1818 ; it  shows  exactly  the  work  which 
each  scholar  submitted  for  examination,  and  invites  visitors  to 
examine  “ the  young  gentlemen  ” in  any  of  the  subjects  thus 
detailed.  Among  the  guests  the  Duke  of  Leinster  was  always 
to1  be.  found,  and  his  evidence  before  a Parliamentary  com- 
mittee some  years  later  serves  to  show  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship attained  at  Clongowes.  “ It  is  the  most  curious  establish- 
ment I ever  saw,”  exclaims  his  grace,  “ the  boys  are  well 
brought  up  ; there  is  a public  examination  every  year,  and 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College  are  invited  to  go<  down;  the  Fellows 
are  given  a list  of  what  classics  they  are  to  examine  them  in, 
and  the  answering  is  wonderful.”  Two  other  public  men, 
both  of  remarkable  ability,  often  examined  on  these  occasions, 
Dr.  Doyle,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  and 
Valentine,  second  Lord  Cloncurry,  who-  more  than  once 
defended  Clongowes  by  his  pen  from  bigoted  and  perverse 
criticism.  Among  those  who  made  their  mark  as  scholars 
may  be  noted  Joseph  Lentaigne,  whose  Latin  and  Greek 
poetry  is  still  kept  at  Clongowes  ; Alexander  MacCarthy,  after- 
wards M.P.  for  Cork,  noted  as  a Latinist ; Jeremiah  Daniel 
Murphy,  whose  Latin  poems  were  welcome  to  a place  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine  long  before  his  death  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen  cut  short  a career  of  high  promise;  and  another 
Jeremiah  Murphy,  whose  marvellous  skill  and  rapidity  in  com- 
posing Greek  verse  became  a tradition  in  Trinity  College.  Far 
above  them  all  stood  Father  Prout  himself,  who  “ showed  his 
love  for  the  classics  as  a man  shows  his  love  for  his  children, 
by  playing  with  them.”  That  splendid  tour  de  force , the  poly- 
glot version  of  The  Groves  of  Blarney , was  in  large  part  written 
by  himself ; but  the  Greek  rendering  is  from  the  pen  of  his 
schoolfellow  at  Clongowes,  Frank  Stack  Murphy,  afterwards 
Sergeant  Murphy  of  the  English  Bar.  The  frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  noted  Cork  name  makes  it  proper  to  remark  that 
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its  owners  at  Clongowes  were  legion.  For  many  years  the 
venerable  Bishop  of  Cork,  Dr.  John  Murphy,  visited  Clongowes 
every  Easter,  and  at  such  times  used  to*  avail  himself  of  the 
chance  of  entertaining  his  youthful  kinsfolk  to*  dinner  in  the 
reception  room  of  the  College.  They  often  numbered  thirty 
and  even  more,  and  came  afterwards  to  be,  as  Father  Prout 
says  of  them,  “ worthy  men,  and  knowledgeable  in  their  gene- 
ration.” 

Soon  after  his  return  from  his  first  voyage  to  the  United 
States,  Father  Kenny  entered  on  his  second  term  as  Rector, 
and  the  subsequent  eight  years,  ending  in  1830,  resulted  in 
the  thorough  organisation  of  the  house  and  all  its  depart- 
ments. His  great  services,  however,  were  not  confined  to 
the  College ; for  we  find  that  he  was  so  frequently  summoned 
away  that  some  of  his  fellow-workers  had  fears  as  tO'  the 
effect  of  hist  absences  on  the  College.  He  often  conducted 
the  retreats  which  he  had  introduced  into  Maynooth  in  1813, 
and  his  value  as  a preacher  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
at  the  close  of  the  Jubilee  in  1825,  the  first  held  in  Ireland 
since  the  sixteenth  century  commenced,  he  occupied  the  pul- 
pit in  Dublin.  Once  he  was  summoned  to*  London  to  give 
evidence  before  a Parliamentary  Committee,  inquiring  into  the 
growth  of  Catholicity  in  Ireland ; and  he  was  also  examined 
at  great  length  before  a Royal  Commission  on  Education  in 
Ireland,  which  sat  in  the  year  1826.  Of  the  effect  produced 
by  his  telling  replies  to  Mr.  Leslie  Foster  on  that  occasion 
Richard  Lalor  Sh;el  has  left  us  a racy  sketch.  During  the 
litter  years  of  this  second  term,  Father  Esmonde  was  Minister 
of  Clongowes.  Coming  of  an  illustrious  and  patriotic  Anglo- 
Norman  family — his  father  was  hanged  without  even  form 
of  law  in  1798 — Father  Esmonde  exercised  great  influence 
in  Kildare,  his  native  county.  More  than  once  he  was  Father 
Kenny’s  deputy  in  the  necessary  ecclesiastical  arrangements 
with  “ J.  K.  L.,”  and  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  his  influence 
with  that  great  prelate,  and  his  wonderful  tact  were  tested  to 
the  utmost.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the  ultra-Protestant 
party  in  Ireland,  under  the  leadership  of  Archbishop  Magee, 
was  making  strenuous  efforts  to  carry  out  a “ New  Reforma- 
tion ” in  this  country.  One  of  the  scenes  of  their  enterprise 
was  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Staplestown,  about  four  miles 
west  of  Clongowes  Wood.  When  Dr.  Doyle  heard  that  a few 
Catholics  of  the  parish  had  been  in  parley  with  the  prosely- 
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riser,  he  held  a special  visitation,  and  at  the  close  of  a very 
powerful  sermon  announced  his  intention  of  placing  the 
parish  under  interdict,  to  last,  till  ample  proof  of  repentance 
for  so  great  a sin  should  be  given.  He  at  once  proceeded  to 
carry  out  his  purpose,  with  all  the  imposing  rites  the  Church 
prescribes  when  so  rare  a measure  is  taken.  The  terrified 
parishioners  hurried  at  once  to  Clongowes.,  and  besought 
Father  Esmonde  to  intercede  for  them.  After  much  hesita- 
tion he  consented,  and  having  ridden  over  to  Staplestown, 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  bishop  to  remove  the  interdict, 
and  substitute  for  it  a lengthened  period  of  public  penance 
on  those  who  had  fallen  victims  to  the  tempter. 

In  1830,  Father  Esmonde  became  Rector,  Father  Shine 
being  Prefect  of  Studies ; and  among  the  members  of  the 
College  staff  is  to-  be  found  Mr.  John  Curtis,  as  Prefect  of  the 
Third  Line — then  and  now  comprising  the  very  youthful  por- 
tion of  the  scholars.  Of  life  in  Clongowes  in  the  year  after 
Emancipation,  a careful  account  was  wrritten  in  1897  by  a 
scholar  who*  in  1830  was  just  fourteen  years  old,  “young 
Dan  ” O’Connell,  the  favourite  child  of  the  Liberator.  It  is 
at  th:s  point  and  from  him  that  we  get  for  the  first  time  an 
accurate  account  of  “ the  shop  ” ; and  those  who*  know  the 
vigour  and  enterprise  of  that  great  institution  in  later  days 
will  be  glad  to*  learn  from  such  an  authority  that  “ on  Thurs- 
days Tom  Sheridan  used  to  come  from  Naas  with  tarts; 
but  as  they  were  twopence  each,  and  our  pocket-money  only 
sixpence  a week  (the  Higher  Line  had  a shilling),  we  could 
only  purchase  three  a-piece  of  these  delicacies ; however,  as 
they  were  very  stodgy,  they  were  ‘ filling  at  the  price.’  Phil 
Riley,  the  Sacristan,  sold  us  oranges,  almonds,  raisins,  and 
macassar  oil,  at  prices  highly  remunerative  to  him.  Night 
prayers  were  at  8.45,  and  shortly  after  nine  o’clock  a prefect 
walked  through  the  dormitory  repeating  the  ‘ De  Profundis  ’ 
in  Latin,  the  boys  responding.”  May  the  old  custom,  an  in- 
heritance in  Ireland  from  the  Penal  Days,  remain  strong 
through  the  coming  century  too!  Another  tradition,  still 
existing,  though  in  a slightly  altered  form,  was  that.  “ The 
choir  and  all  office-holders  had  an  ‘ expedition  ’ in  the 
summer,  driving  to  some  place  of  interest  and  picnicing  there.  ’ 
Mr.  O’Connell  describes  the  uniform  of  1830  in  exactly  the 
same  terms  as  we  have  given  for  1815,  save  that  he  makes  no 
mention  of  the  “ cap  of  rabbit-skin,”  and  adds  that  very 
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young  boys  wore  blue  jackets  instead  of  tail  coats.’'  Con- 
cerning the  world  of  amusement,  he  informs  us  that  “ in 
winter  they  played  football,  and  in  spring  very  primitive 
cricket,  the  wickets  being  very  large  stones,  like  flattened 
mile-stones,  and  the  bats  crooked,  as  may  be  seen  in  old  en- 
gravings of  cricket  matches.  In  summer  was  played  handball 
and  ‘ cat  ’ with  indiarubber  balls ; the  ball-alley  was  occasion- 
ally used  for  single  combats.  The  playground  was  gravelled, 
and  divided  between  the  Higher  and  Lower  Line.”  Evidently 
at  this  time  the  Third  Line  were  thought  too  young  for 
organised  play,  and  clearly,  too,  the  spacious  cricket  grounds 
of  to-day  were  not  thought  of.  The  “ gravelled  ground  ” was 
the  theatre  wherein  was  slowly  brought  to  intricate  perfection 
the  royal  game  of  “ gravel  football,”  a distinctive  feature  of 
Stonyhurst,  Clongowes,  and  Tullabeg  life,  until  in  our  own 
day  Association  and  Rugby  have  almost  completely  sup- 
planted it.  Ini  Tullabeg  it  was  vigorous  to  the  last;  in 
Clongowes  it  still  survives,  and  is  played  vigorously  during 
the  week  before  Christmas  vacation,  and  also  in  the  strenuous 
contests  that  precede  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  when  in  the  “ Grand 
Matches  ” Green  and  Red  still  struggle  for  supremacy.  Does 
it  now  flourish  in  the  Catholic  county  beyond  the  Irish  sea? 

It  is  of  this  period,  too,  that  we  have  from,  a scholar  of 
Father  Paul  Ferley  some  account  of  the  work  done  in  the 
classes  at  the  time,  which  make  it  not  inappropriate  to  sketch 
the  system  of  studies  which  exised  at  Clongowes  for  five-and- 
sixty  years,  and  produced  many  fine  scholars  and  able  men 
of  affairs.  Those  interested  in  education  will  be  well  aware 
that  about  1830  the  groundwork  and  superstructure  of  the 
studies  in  all  colleges  was  still  exclusively  classical,  and  this 
is  substantially  true  of  Jesuit  schools,  which  were  organised 
according  to  the  Ratio  Siudiorum.  At  Clongowes  unusual 
attention,  however,  seems  to  have  been  given  to  modern 
languages,  and  to  English  ; but  these  studies  were  directed 
from  an  exclusively  literary  standpoint,  a far  better  system 
than  the  philological  methods  fostered  elsewhere  by  the  old 
London  University.  Physical  science  was  also  carefully  seen 
to,  and  a series  of  instructors  in  that  department,  from 
Father  Shine  'o  Father  Edward  Kernan,  and  later,  made 
experimental  work  a pleasure,  not  merely  for  the  few.  Mathe- 
matical pursuits  were  honoured  by  an  hour’s  class  each  day, 
far  more  than  was  given  at  the  English  public  schools ; but 
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in  determining  the  award  and  the  position  of  a scholar  in  his 
class.,  classical  knowledge  had  almost  exclusive  influence. 
The  settled  system  of  prizes  which  lasted  down  to  twenty 
years  ago,  gave  premiums  for  excellence  in  prose  and  verse 
composition  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  with  suitable 
modifications  in  the  lower  classes.  The  old  Jesuit  class- 
names;,  rhetoric,  poetry,  the  three  classes  of  grammar,  and 
rudiments,  are  still  used,  though  in  altered  times.  For  a 
long  time  there  was  also  a class  of  philosophy  at  Clongowes 
— it  numbered  six,  all  dignified  by  the  prefix  Mr.  at  the 
Academy  Day  of  1821 — but  it  was  never  counted  a part  of 
the  regular  course.  There  were  also  prizes  offered  for  mathe- 
matics;, writing,  drawing,  and  modern  languages,  in  addition 
to  those  for  religious  knowledge;  and  the  position  of  a 
scholar  with  regard  to  his  fellows  was  settled  by  the  “aggregate 
merit  ” list,  in  which  the  classical  authors  had  their  due  weight. 
The  courses  read  in  rhetoric  and  poetry  were  very  wide,  and 
are  fairly  indicated  by  the  class  titles  ; of  First  of  Grammar 
the  writer  above  referred  to  records : “ This  school  did  a 
good  deal  of  work  during  the  academic  year.  Entering  the 
vestibule  of  the  temple  of  poesy,  they  read  the  old  elegiac 
writers,  chiefly  Ovid,  and  served  the  while  the  usual  appren- 
ticeship of  Latin  ‘ longs  and  shorts.’  They  also  went  in  for 
every  line  of  Anacreon  according  to  Barne’s  edition,  an  odd 
sort  of  work,  some  over-righteous  people  may  say,  to  be  read 
and  studied  by  the  alumni  of  a Jesuit  College.  Studied  the 
old  Teian  really  was,  as  well  as  read;  for  his  charming  metre 
was  the  favourite  among  the  lyrical  amusements  of  the  upper 
classes,  who  did  not  confine  themselves  tc  class  subjects  given 
out  from  the  professor’s  desk,  but  sicribbled  in  verse  de 
omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis , including  a racy  squib  on 
the  authorities  now  and  then.  Of  all  the  writers  of  Anacreon- 
tics in  Clongowes  previous  to  and  for  many  years  after  my 
time,  F rank  Stack  Murphy  was  the  best ; any  competent 
judge  may  be  referred  to  his  exquisite  poem  in  the  second 
of  the  ‘ Prout  Papers.’  The  First  of  Grammarians  got  also 
through  a goodly  quantity  of  classic  prose  as  well,  including 
Quintius  Curtius,  the  minor  works  of  Tacitus,  Xenophon’s 
Cyropaedia , and  Stock’s  edition  of  Lucian.  English  composi- 
tion was  with  them  confined  to  the  grave  essay,  called  in  the 
old  Stonyhurst  idiom,  the  Amplification  Theme , turned  out 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  writer,  after  the  grand  periodic 
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style  of  Burke,  or  the  more  chaste  and  elegant  model  of 
Addison.  ” 

In  1 836,  Father  Esmonde  was  succeeded  as  Rector  by 
Father  Haly,  who,  like  Father  Peter  Kenny,  had  two  terms 
of  office  with  an  interval  of  about  a year.  Robert  Haly  was  a 
Stonyhurst  boy,  going  thither  from  Cork  in  1807  ; he  well 
remembered  till  his  death  in  1883  the  stirring  Gaelic  sermons 
he  heard  in  that  city  before  he  went  to  England.  His  con- 
nection with  Clongowes  began  in  1816  as  a master,  and  he 
ceased  to  be  Rector  in  1850.  Known  throughout  all  Ireland 
as  a missionary — he  revived  the  mission  system  in  this  country 
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about  1830 — he  was  at  Clongowes,  in  the  words  of  Father  W. 
B.  Morris,  of  the  Oratory,  “ ever  a genial  and  tender-hearted 
man,  the  refuge  of  all  culprits.”  It  was  under  him  that  many 
in  prove ments  were  made  at  Clongowes  by  “ the  great  ” 
Father  Henry  Rorke,  who  was  for  six  years  minister,  and 
during  that  time  often  Prefect  of  Studies  besides.  Down  be- 
tween the  two  long  lines  of  lime-trees,  through  what  was  a 
spacious  riding  school  in  pre-scholastic  times,  he  definitely 
constructed  an  avenue,  and  placed  a fitting  entrance  gate  at 
the  western  end ; he  also  bestowed  much  care  on  the  pleasure- 
ground  by  the  North  Avenue,  where  Father  Prout  might  be 
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seen  in  the  dusk  of  a summer’s  evening  in  after  years,  and 
“ whose  foliage  was  once,”  as  Thomas  Francis  Meagher 
phrased  it,  “ brushed  by  the  brocade  of  the  fine  lady,  but 
now  is  swept  by  the  serge  of  the  sons  of  Ignatius.”  By 
creating  the  Higher  Line  Library  in  1837  he  gave  a great 
impulse  to  the  study  of  English  literature,  and  his  object 
is  well  expressed  by  the  words  on  the  mural  tablet  which  he 
erected  to  serve  as  a memorial:  — 

AD 

HORAS  SUBSECIVAS 
AMCENITER  AC  LITERATE 
DECURRENDAS 
HOC  APERUIT  CONCLAVE 
COLL.  CLUEN. 

M.D.CCC.  XXXVII. 

“ Previous  to  1836,”  writes  a Rhetorician  of  that  year, 
“ our  Library  was  a rather  primitive  affair,  compared  with 
the  fine  reading  rcom  of  after  years.  It  was  a lending  library, 
in  a small  rocm  off  “ Rattle  Row,”  between  Study  Hall  and 
Dormitory.  The  Librarians  attended  to  their  office  at  fixed 
hours,  and  as  we  kept  the  ‘ library  books  ’ in  our  desks  in 
the  Study,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  how  difficult  it  was  to 
keep  at  Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  when  we  had  under  our 
hands  Ivanhoe  or  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans — for  Fenimore 
Cooper  had  a great  fascination  for  the  young  people  of  that 
day.” 

The  opening  of  the  new  library  led  directly  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  what  has  ever  since  been  a leading  feature  in 
Clongowes  life — the  Academical  Debating  Society.  Its  name 
brings  memories  cf  two*  who  have  already  been  incidentally 
mentioned,  and  whom  all  generations  of  Clongownians  will 
thank  for  their  good  work.  In  1837  Mr.  Frank  Murphy  was 
a young  master  at  Clongowes ; he  had  been  a scholar  there, 
too,  in  the  preceding  decade.  One  of  the  great  Cork  family 
referred  to>  before,  a nephew  of  the  Bishop  of  that  See,  and 
a cousin  of  Sergeant  Murphy  and  many  another  Clongownian, 
h i shared  fully  in  their  ripe  scholarship  and  enthusiasm  for 
good  literature,  written  and  spoken.  In  Clongowes  with  him 
was.  the  gifted  Meagher,  described  by  Mr.  Lecky  as  having 
been  nine  years  later  possessed  of  “ eloquence  beyond  com- 
parison superior  to*  that  of  any  other  rising  speaker  in  the 
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country,  and  who,  had  he  been  placed  in  circumstances 
favourable  tc  the  development  of  his  talent,  would,  perhaps, 
at  length  have  taken  his  place  among  the  great  orators  of 
Ireland.”  Scholar  and  master  combined  to  start  the  Debating 
Society;  the  former  was  first  Secretary,  the  latter  first  Presi- 
dent. The  records,  commenced  subsequently  by  Meagher, 
contained  a full  history  cf  the  foundation,  and  were  faithfully 
continued  by  a long  series  of  officials ; but  the  most  precious 
volume  of  all  perished  in  the  great  fire  that  destroyed  the 
study-hall  in  1886.  It  is  notable  that  the  book  that  influenced 
Meagher  most  at  Clongowes  was  “ a battered  volume  of  Shiel’s 
and  O’Connelfis  speeches.”  “ The  very  pleasantest  hours  I 
had  in  that  old  College,”  he  writes  in  his  Recollections  of 
Ireland  and  the  Irish , “ were  spent  with  that  indigent  volume. 
A rickety  casket,  full  of  bruises,  and  threatening  to  fall  to 
pieces  every  minute,  it  contained  for  me  a heap  of  the  rarest 
emeralds.”  President  and  Secretary,  so  strongly  allied  in 
1837,  were  in  their  deaths  far  divided.  Brigadier-General 
Meagher,  Acting-Governor  of  the  State  of  Montana,  perished 
thirty  years  later  in  the  waters  of  the  Missouri.  Father  Frank 
Murphy  left  Ireland  a few  months  before  the  Young  Ire- 
lander’s  death,  and  died  thirty-one  years  afterwards  at  St. 
Ignatius’  College,  Sydney. 

In  1839,  ihe  year  that  Meagher  left  Clongowes,  occurred 
the  historic  episode  of  “ The  Gallant  Seven” — those  Rhetori- 
cians who  took  part  in  the  runaway  expedition  to  Dublin. 
A First  of  Grammar  Boy  of  that  year  records  that : “ In 
Rhetoric  then  were  Tom  Meagher,  Alexander  Mansfield, 
Jeremiah  Murphy,  Tom  Sloane,  Robert  Fogarty,  Maurice 
Waishe,  Matthew  Callaghan,  and  two  others.  It  was  on  one 
of  the  walks  to  Carton,  under  the  good  Father  John  Callan— 
Cassivellaunus  we  called  him  ; he  was  Higher  Line  Prefect— 
that  the  seven,  headed  by  Meagher,  pulled  across  the  Liffey 
in  a boat,  and  made  for  Dublin.  It  caused  a great  sensation ; 
Father  Callan  at  once  brought  the  rest  of  the  line  back  to 
the  College,  and  Father  John  MacDonald  started  off  in  pur- 
suit, and  found  them  in  the  height  of  enjoyment  of  a fine 
dinner  at  the  hotel  from  which  the  1 Clane  Cars  ’ always 
started  for  the  College.”  Tradition  says  that  the  moment 
the  master  of  Rhetoric  entered  the  room,  Meagher,  en  grand 
seigneur , ordered  a chair  to  be  set  for  him  at  the  right  hand, 
and  then  the  proceedings  commenced  amid  the  utmost  good 
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humour.  The  sequel  may  be  found  in  the  hand- 
some silver  snuff-box,  still  in  the  Clongowes  Museum, 
bearing  the  inscription:  “Presented  to  Father  John  Mac- 
Donald, S.J.,  by  the  Rhetoricians  of  his  Class,  as  a token  of 
their  respect  and  affection.” 

This  imperfect  account  of  the  first  twenty-five  years’  exis- 
tence of  the  College  may  be  closed,  perhaps,  most  fittingly 
by  telling  of  an  old  custom  which  at  the  end  of  the  period 
underwent  a considerable  change,  though  it  did  not  pass 
away  for  many  years  later.  “ Among  the  many  changes  which 
took  place  about  1838,”  writes  the  Rhetorician  of  1836,  who 
has  been  quoted  before,  “ the  community  ceased  to  dine  in 
the  boys’  refectory,  and  occupied  instead  a refectory  of  their 
own  in  the  Castle.  The  Rhetoricians  and  Poets  were  now 
promoted  to  the  ‘ platform  ’ at  the  end  of  the  refectory,  and 
had  the  privilege  of  carving  for  themseVes.  The  readers’ 
pulpits,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fine  room,  stood  facing  each 
other  about  half  way  down.  One  scholar  read  during  dinner, 
and  another  during  supper  ; they  came  in  for  better  fare  at 
the  end.  The  reading  at  dinner  was  confined  to  the  classes  of 
I.  and  II.  of  Grammar  ; they  generally  read  essays  and  his- 
tory. The  Rhetoricians  and  Poets  read  at  supper,  the  former 
giving  us  speeches  of  Grattan,  Shiel,  Burke,  and  O’Connell ; 
the  latter  favoured  Pope’s  Homer , Campbell,  Goldsmith, 
and  selections  from  Byron.  Those  who  frcm  day  to  day 
had  been  listening  for  years  to  the  reading,  became  with  very 
little  effort  quite  familiar  with  the  standard  poets  and 
orators.” 

The  silver  jubilee  of  Clongowes  was  celebrated  at  the 
Academy  Day  of  1839,  during  the  first  Rectorate  of  Father 
Haly.  The  prizes  were  distributed  by  the  Marquis  cf 
Kildare.  Among  the  many  odes  commemorative  of  the  event 
which  have  come  down,  the  references  to  the  first  Rector — 
Father  Kenny  was  then  Superior  of  the  new  residence  and 
church  in  Gardiner-street,  Dublin — are  very  frequent  and 
very  happily  turned.  We  can  well  understand  that  he  would 
not  fail  to  be  present  to  share  the  joy  all  felt  at  the  success 
of  the  work  to  which  he  put  his  hand  in  darker  days. 
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PART  III. 

THE  PAST  SIXTY  YEARS:  1840-1900. 

The  eight  years  of  Father  Haly’s  second  rectorate  have  always 
been  looked  upon  as  a revival  time  at  Clongowes  in  all  depart- 
ments of  academic  life ; and  they  certainly  produced  students, 
who,  in  their  widely-differing  careers  were  fully  as  distinguished 
as  those  who<  left  the  College  during  the  first  decade  of  its 
existence.  Many  of  them  are  happily  still  living,  having 
reached  positions  of  eminence  in  Church  and  Bar  and  Army; 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  it  will  be  possible  to  say  a few 
words  in  the  brief  space  that  remains. 

It  was  just  at  the  opening  of  this  period,  that  under  the 
careful  and  energetic  direction  of  Father  Henry  Rorke,  a most 
enthusiastic  reception  was  given  at  Clongowes  to*  O’Connell. 
The  occasion  was  in  its  own  way  quite  as  important  as  that  of 
the  year  of  Catholic  Emancipation;  for  it  was  in  November, 
1841,  that  the  measure  of  relief  had  found  its  most  tangible 
expression  in  the  election  of  the  first  Catholic  of  the  Empire 
to  the  position  of  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  an  office  always  in 
Protestant  hands  since  the  revolt  of  Henry  VIII.  against  the 
Church.  Two  addresses  were  presented  to  the  Tribune,  to 
which  he  felicitously  replied  before  a thronged  gathering  in 
the  study-hall.  The  speakers  on  part  of  the  scholars  were 
Henry  Meagher,  younger  brother  of  “ Meagher  of  the  Sword,” 
and  John  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Esmonde.  During  the  whole 
of  the  Repeal  Agitation  O’Connell  spent  a week  every  year  at 
Clongowes — the  week  during  which  the  Repeal  Rent  was  col- 
lected throughout  the  country.  The  time  was  spent  in  retreat. 
“ He  heard  the  boys’  Mass  every  day;”  writes  one  who  saw 
him,  “ a prie-dieu  was  prepared  for  him  outside  the  sanctuary, 
and  there  we  saw  the  great  orator  wrapped  in  his  big  frieze 
coat  (it  was  generally  winter)  hearing  Mass  with  all  the  devo- 
tion of  a novice.  It  was  a very  practical  lesson  to  all  of  us 
youngsters.”  And  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  an  article  on  O’Connell, 
published  ten  years  ago,  calls  attention  as  “ an  interesting 
piece  of  intelligence,  in  which  the  main  motive  is  touchingly 
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described  in  a few  words,”  to»  a passage  from  one  of  the  Irish 
statesman’s  letters  at  this  time.  “ I think  of  giving  up  my 
income,  save  an  annuity  of  a small  sum,”  he  wrote,  “ and  of 
going,  if  I am  received,  to  Clongowes,  to-  spend  the  rest  of  my 
life  there.  I want  a period  of  retreat  to  think  of  nothing  but 
eternity.” 

From  the  year  1846  onwards  the  series  of  Academy  lists 
are  fairly  well  kept,  and  they  suggest  and  supply  much  infor- 
mation, especially  on  the  Debate.  The  Latin  oration  of  the 
year  named  was  delivered  by  Thomas  Esmonde,  afterwards 
famous  as  “ Esmonde  of  the  Redan,”  and  one  of  the  first 
tc*  receive  the  Victoria  Cross.  Companions  of  his  were  Theo- 
bald Bellew,  who  died,  a captain  of  the  Royal  Irish  Rifles, 
in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol ; William  Mansfield,  killed 
at  the  assault  on  the  Redan,  June  18th,  1855  ; James  Cleary, 
one  of  the  gallant  band  of  officers  who  fell  in  the  defence  of 
Lucknow;  and  Theobald  McKenna,  who  escaped  in  the 
Crimean  war,  only  tc  fall  a few  years  later  in  the  Chinese 
campaign.  One  Clongownian  passed  through  the  dangers  of 
war  in  three  continents;  he  is  now  Major-General  Henry 
Butler.  “ But  the  idol  of  the  school,”  says  Father  W.  B. 
Morris,  “ was  James  Jones.  In  a long  life  I have  known 
many  popular  characters,  but  seldom  anyone  more  worshipped 
by  old  and  young.  He  had  inherited  the  idea  once  so  strong 
in  Ireland,  that  single  combat  was  a proof  not  merely  of 
respect,  but  of  affection.  Driven  to  the  door  of  the  College, 
the  carman  disputes  his  fare  ; Jones  offers  a fight  to  make 
up  the  difference.  He  hears  that  a famous  pugilist  is 
‘ showing  off  ’ at  a neighbouring  racecourse ; he  escapes  from 
the  Prefect,  who-,  knowing  the  ways  of  his  charge,  starts  off 
to  the  races.  There  observing  a great  crowd  at  the  door  of 
a tent,  he  approaches,  and  sees-  his  hero  of  eighteen  holding 
his  own  against  the  professional  Milo:  I said  farewell  to-  the 

original  Jones  in  1849,  with  the  expectation  that  first  in  the 
Debate,  and  first  in  the  Fight,  he  was  a coming  Sarsfield, 
O’Connell,  and  Grattan  all  in  one.  Twenty-seven  years 
passed;  I heard  of  him  in  Rome,  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  when  we  met  in  London,  in  1876,  I saw  him  whom  I re- 
member ever  bounding  and  spurning  the  earth,  transformed 
into-  the  most  dignified  of  ecclesiastics.  He  was  then  Provin- 
cial of  the  Jesuits  in  England ; but  for  all  that  he  was  still 
himself.  . . . And  when,  in  1893,  I heard  of  his  death  at 
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Loyola,  in  Spain,  the  waters  of  bitterness  rose  in  my  heart, 
for  we  were  cor  unurn  ct  anima  una .”  . 

The  author  of  the  finest  Life  of  St.  Patrick  gives  a 
pleasant  picture  indeed  of  leisure  hours  at  Clongowes  in  the 
year  of  revolutions.  “ The  friendships  formed  among  boys  on 
the  verge  of  manhood  were  the  most  beautiful  characteristics 
of  Clongowes  life  in  1848.  Strength  and  health  came  without 
thinking  about  it;  so  boys  walked,  and  talked,  and  chopped 


ON  THE  LIFFEY. 

logic,  and  thrashed  out  ideas,  and  qucted  the  classics  with 
marvellous  appreciation  of  their  meaning  and  their  beauty. 
It  was  in  long  walks,  or  lying  beneath  the  glorious  woods, 
that  the  rhetoric  of  many  of  our  orators  first  sprang  into 
being.  Games  were  not  compulsory  then,  and  often  the 
‘ pleasant  stroll,  sometimes  across  country,  sometimes  to 
Hamilton  Rowan’s,  but  above  all  down  by  the  Liffey,’  was 
anything  but  meditative,  and  in  our  steeplechases  over  the 
noble  hunting  grounds  of  Kildare  our  young  masters  were 
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not  Lft  behind.  . . . Even  on  the  playground  they  were  always 
at  our  service.  I daresay  those  who  had  no'  lcve  for  learning 
would,  if  they  could,  have  forced  everyone  into  athletics ; 
but  with  us  free  time  was  free.  I never  felt  so  free  as  at 
Clcngowes.” 

That  “ the  Liffey  ” was  more  than  the  terminus  of  a pleasant 
stroll  may  be  inferred  from  the  old  account-books  of  the  time. 
A frequent  item  is  expenditure  on  fishing-rods  and  tackle,  and 
there  is  proof  that  the  gentle  art  was  cultivated  by  Meagher 
among  others.  Dr.  Denis  McVeagh,  of  Coventry,  confirms  the 
assertion,  writing  that  “We  used  to  bathe  in  ‘ Wogan’s  hole;’ 
sometimes  we  got  a few  hours’  fishing  in  the  river  near  Straffan 
Bridge.”  And  he  notes  another  custom  which  has  undergone 
some  slight  modification  since  he  was  in  Ireland  sixty  years 
ago  : “ Our  choir  was  well  drilled,  and  on  feast-days,  when  we 
had  a grand  Mass  with  full  orchestral  accompaniment,  we  boys 
used  to  get  just  before  singing,  a large  tumbler  each  of  milk 
punch.  I was  first  soprano^  in  those  days.”  Then  tea  was 
making  its  way  into  the  bill  of  fare,  for  is  it  not  recorded  that 
“ Brother  John  Ginivan  used  to  serve  the  boys  at  the  tea-table , 
and  we  poor  outsiders,  who'  only  got  ‘ bread  and  milk  ’ or  ‘ stir- 
about,’ used  to  cast  a very  longing  glance  at  our  more  favoured 
fellows  as  we  passed  in  and  out  of  the  refectory.  A bon-mot 
of  the  good  old  laybrother  I must  give : ‘ Now,  young  gentle- 
men, sweeten  your  tay  to  your  own  similitude  ; ’ and  despite  our 
merriment,  he  often  repeated  it.” 

Fencing  was  a favourite  craft  among  the  scholars.  For 
a long  time  “ The  AssauJt-at-Arms  ” was  a chief  item  on  the 
Academy  Day  programmes,  and  the  preparation  for  it  was 
thorough.  “ Fencing  we  learned  from  a Waterloo'  veteran  out 
of  work,  whose  figure,  tapering  from  shoulders  to  feet,  was  the 
nearest  approach  I have  ever  seen  to  the  Greek  ideal  of  Apollo. 
The  grace  of  the  ‘ Hamlet  salute,’  with  which  he  began  the 
lesson,  was  incomparable.”  But  at  the  Academy  Day  of  1848 
there  was  no  assault-at-arms ; intimation  had  been  received 
from  Dublin  Castle  that  certain  great  powers  did  not  look 
favourably  on  drilling  and  fencing  just  then.  When  the 
College  broke  up  for  the  long  vacation,  Mr.  James  Jones  and 
his  friends  travelled  down  by  the  southward-bound  train,  and 
at  the  various  stations  flashed  their  rapiers  out  of  the  carriage 
windows,  and  exclaimed  ‘ Ireland’s  hour  has  come!’  ” 

Travelling  to  and  from  college  was  not  always  so  light  a 
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matter.  The  Grand  Canal  which  ran  by  Sallins,  with  its 
“ luxuriously-fitted  conveyances  ” was  the  usual  method  for 
many  years ; and  the  “ Clane  cars  ” to  Dublin  carried  many 
others,  who  would  then  join  the  various  coach  services.  Some, 
too,  would  journey  in  the  leisurely  way  which  was  used  by 
Francis  Mahony  and  his  brothers  as  they  went  from  Clongowes 
to  Blarney  in  1818.  A week  or  so  before  the  Academy  Day 
a relative  or  friend  would  set  out  from  the  well-known  Cork 
village,  and  drive  to  Kildare  by  easy  stages.  The  return 
journey  in  those  spacious  days  often  covered  a full  week.  All 
this  picturesque,  if  not  always  comfortable  system,  faded  away 
with  the  coming  of  the  railway,  which  caused  as  well  another 
great  change  in  Clongowes  life.  Christmas  vacation  took  the 
place  of  Christmas  play-days  as  means  of  communication 
became  easier,  and  with  the  Christmas  plays  went  the  hampers 
from  home  which  used  to  bring  material  consolation  at  that 
festive  season.  “ In  the  playrooms  every  boy  who  wished  had 
his  own  strong  box  and  table,  with  lock  and  key.  Brothers  and 
friends  were  often  joint  proprietors  of  these  ‘ claims,’  which 
were  boarded  off  so  as  to  secure  some  privacy ; and  into'  these 
strongholds  the  good  things  were  transferred  from  the  ham- 
pers. Very  often  two1  adjoining  tables  would  club  together, 
and  royal  junketing  would  go  on  during  the  holidays,  and  as 
long  after  as  the  provisions  lasted.  But  after  1850  these 
things  became  matters  of  history.” 

The  same  year  saw  the  beginnings  of  cricket  in  a scientific 
sense.  Of  the  primitive  species,  long  known  as  “ Stonyhurst 
Cricket,”  something  has  been  said  before;  it  survives  still 
under  the  name  of  li  stump  cricket,”  and  is  to>  be  seen  in  the 
transition  time  of  the  year,  between  St.  Patrick's  Day  and 
Easter.  The  “ fifties  ” saw  a great  development  in  this  respect. 
Much  attention  was  paid  to  personal  equipment  by  the  players, 
and  at  one  time  the  “ tall  hat  ” was  obligatory  on  the  leading 
performers  with  bat  and  ball.  The  first  match  played  against 
a visiting  team  was  in  June,  1861,  when  the  Clongowes  XVI 
defeated  a team  from  Trinity  College.  It  is  said  that  the  in- 
junction to  each  batsman  as  he  left  the  tent  was  “ On  no 
account  lift  your  bat  out  of  the  block  hole.”  From  the  same 
year  dates  the  choosing  of  a “ Captain  of  the  House,”  who  in 
after  years  rivalled  in  eminence  the  Imperator  of  the  class  of 
Rhetoric,  The  “ sixties  ” saw  a good  deal  of  energy  displayed 
in  various  ways ; the  Debate  flourished  exceedingly,  and  the 
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eloquence  it  called  forth,  pruned  of  the  florid  element  then  so- 
much  affected,  is  potent  at  this  day  in  more  than  one  depart- 
ment of  public  life.  Of  Clongowes  at  the  time  of  the  American 
civil  war,  and  in  particular  of  a great  though  unauthorised 
excursion  to  Punchestown,  a very  pleasant  sketch  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  W.  P.  Kelly's  novel,  Schoolboys  Three. 

The  priod  from  1870  to1  1876,  when  Father  Robert  Carbery 
was  Rector,  continued  these  traditions.  It  was  a time  when 
those  who  led  the  higher  classes  in  the  schoolroom  were  con- 
spicuous also  on  the  cricket  ground  and  in  the  debate,  while 
they  gave  a new  impulse  to-  theatricals  by  fine  performances  of 
Macbeth  and  Hamlet.  In  both  plays  the  title-role  was  taken  by 
Mr.  John  E.  Redmond,  who  was  also  Debate  Medallist  in  1873. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Father  Carbery  erected  at  a cost  of 
about  ^8,000  the  new  dormitories  and  classrooms,  and  added 
the  present  infirmary  to  the  lengthening  list  of  college  build- 
ings. The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  wing  was  laid  and 
blessed  by  the  oldest  living  Clongownian,  the  Bishop  of 
Kildare.  The  year  1879  brought  with  it  the  new  Intermediate 
system,  but  that  produced  little  alteration  in  college  life.  For 
some  time  the  summer  term  went  on  to  its  usual  limit,  despite 
the  examinations,  which  concluded  nearly  a month  before,  and 
which  have  since  determined  the  end  of  the  Academic  year  in 
Ireland.  In  1884,  under  Father  Edward  Kelly,  was  celebrated 
the  tercentenary  of  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ; it  had 
then  existed  in  Clongowes  for  sixty-four  years.  The  rectorate 
of  Father  Conmee  (1885-1891)  included  many  great  events  in 
Clongowes  history.  It  was  on  the  night  of  April  9th,  1886, 
that  the  building  containing  the  study-hall  and  the  refectory, 
erected  by  Father  Aylmer,  in  1818,  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire.  Little  was  saved  from  the  flames,  and  among  the  losses 
were  valuable  paintings,  and  Thomas  Francis  Meagher’s  MS. 
Records  of  the  Clongowes  Debating  Society . The  old  scholars 
of  the  College,  at  their  head  Lord  Chancellor  Naish,  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  cost  of  restoration,  and  a new  and  finer 
study-hall  and  refectory  soon  rose  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  building,  however,  a greater 
event  tock  place  in  the  amalgamation  of  Tullabeg  with  Clon- 
gowes. Founded  by  Father  John  St.  Leger,  with  the  potent 
aid  of  O’Connell,  in  1818,  the  college  of  St.  Stanislaus  was 
long  a preparatory  school  to  Clongowes.  During  the  sixties, 
under  Fathers  Joseph  Dalton  and  Alfred  Murphy,  it  developed 
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further,  and  it  took  a leading  place  in  Irish  Education  during 
the  following  decade,  under  Father  William  Delany.  Many 
of  its  students  were  brilliantly  successful  at  the  London  Univer- 
sity, and  have  since  risen  high  in  the  public  services  both  at 
home  and  in  India.  The  value  of  the  new  blood  infused  into 
Clongowes  by  the  amalgamation  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  Tullabeg  boys  carried  off  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
prizes  at  the  Academy  Day  of  1887,  and  had  a majority  of  the 
cricket  XI  of  the  year.  Tullabeg  gave  a large  number  of 
captains  to  Clongowes  in  the  following  years,  and  the  last  old 
Tullabeg  boy  in  the  college  held  that  office  in  1893.  They 
were  also  foremost  in  the  Debate,  which  developed  greatly 
under  the  Parliamentary  form  which  had  been  adopted  in 
Tullabeg  ten  years  before.  In  the  “ Amalgamation  year  ” was 
erected  the  fine  bath,  with  a pond  72  feet  by  29;  and  in  that 
year,  too,  was  opened  the  new  Higher  Line  Library.  The  old 
historic  room  became  for  a few  years  the  Exhibitioners’ 
Library,  and  is  now  the  Rhetoric  class-room. 

This  changing  of  the  ancient  and  ordered  paths,  with  their 
literary  leisure  and  philosophic  tranquility,  had  its  appropriate 
issue  when  in  1888  Clongowes  took  a leading  place  in  the 
public  examinations  of  Ireland,  a position  it  has  held  ever 
since.  The  feature  which  strikes  all  who  love  the  old  place 
as  characteristic  of  the  decade  which  has  just  closed  is  the 
drawing  together  of  the  Past  and  the  Present  scholars,  and  of 
the  Past  among  themselves.  The  work  commenced  by  the 
publication  of  The  Clongownian , a College  magazine,  written 
by  and  for  the  Past  and  Present  of  the  united  Colleges,  was 
brought  to  a happy  consummation  in  1897  by  the  foundation 
of  the  Clongowes  Union.  The  inaugural  banquet,  held  in 
Dublin,  in  the  November  of  that  year,  brought  together  over 
two  hundred  old  Clongownians,  many  of  commanding  position 
and  influence,  and  many,  too,  of  great  promise,  drawn  from 
the  ranks  of  the  recent  Past.  It  has  been  followed  by  annual 
meetings  at  Clongowes,  which  have  been  greatly  and  increas- 
ingly successful.  Within  the  past  fifteen  years  Clongowes  has 
seen  members  of  her  Past  occupy,  to  take  Ireland  alone,  the 
positions  of  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  Lord 
Chief  Baron ; Chairman  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
Party,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  Resident  Commissioner  of 
National  Education  ; Chairman  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
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Board,  of  the  Chambers  cf  Commerce  of  Dublin  and  Cork*, 
and  of  the  Port  afid  Docks  Board  of  Dublin.  To  the  Catholic 
University  of  Ireland,  after  Cardinal  Newman,  she  gave  a 
Rector  in  Dr.  Woodlock.  Of  the  valour  of  her  sons  in  the 
Crimea,  in  the  East,  and  the  distant  valleys  of  Virginia, 
mention  has  been  made  before  ; in  the  struggle  in  South  Africa 
she  has  more  than  a score  of  officers  engaged,  ranking  from  a 
Lieutenant-General  in  command  of  a Division  down  to  more 
than  one  youthful  Lieutenant.  With  such  a record  for  the 
century  that  is  closing,  she  bids  fair,  with  ever-increasing 
numbers,  to  at  least  equal  in  the  future  the  glories  of  the  past. 
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